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OR a considerable time, correlation has 
Fiera prominently among the devices 

used by elementary school teachers to 
arouse interest in a subject and to make it 
function more effectively in the lives of pupils. 
In many cases, this linking has been merely 
incidental and has brought forth no signifi- 
cant results. In some schools, however, a 
systematic and vital relationship has been 
developed enriching all materials involved. 
In this association probably no subject rivals 
music in its usefulness, for by its very nature 
it is closely allied with history, geography, 
and art, and it has a great affinity for litera- 
ture. 

Obviously this is particularly true in the 
field of song, for without words, songs lose 
their identity. Because of this close relation- 
ship, they can, when rightly selected and 
taught, be invaluable aids in teaching litera- 
ture. Singing a song which skilfully combines 
words and music intensifies and clarifies the 
meaning of a poem. Not only is it more 
easily memorized, but its impression, without 
doubt, is made more lasting through the 
melody, and it will thereby be recalled more 
readily and used more frequently. Indeed, it 
may become a constant companion—a fact 
aptly stated by Sir Thomas Overbury in his 
description of a dairy maid: “She dares go 


alone and unfold her sheep in the night, and 
fears no manner of ill, because she means 
none; yet, to say truth, she is never alone, she 
is still accompanied with old songs, honest 
thoughts, and prayers, but short ones.” 


In selecting material in which music and 
poetry play roles of equal importance, it 
should be borne in mind that many poems 
were intended to be sung rather than read or 
recited, for, in many cases they have been 
inspired by some old tune. It is said that 
Robert Burns wrote his poems always with 
some melody in mind and it is indeed difficult 
to disassociate the two. One unconsciously 
links the words and the music in: 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart 
is not here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing 
the deer, 

A-chasing the wild deer and following 
the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever 
I go. 

Likewise, it is almost impossible for us to 
repeat, without lapsing into the tune, “Now 
is the month of Maying,” “Come lasses and 
lads get leave of your dads,” “Frog went a’ 
courtin’ and he did ride, hm—, hm—,” or 
“There was a shepherd maiden.” 
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Most ballads sing themselves. In fact, they 
were meant to be sung, and such stirring tales 
as “John Peel,” “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” 
“Wraggle Taggle Gypsies,” “Widdecombe 
Fair,” and “Duke Marlborough” lose much of 
their vitality when divorced from music. Chil- 
dren are fascinated with the song of the im- 
mortal “Chevy Chase,” the ballad by which 
the heart of Sir Philip was “moved more than 
with a trumpet,” and to the ancient story of 
“Sir Patrick Spens,” “the best sailor who sails 
upon the sea.” The song of “Barbara Allen,” 
for love of whom poor Jemmy died, has lost 
none of its charm throughout the years. Pepys 
in his diary for January 2, 1666, records that 
he was in “perfect delight” at hearing Mrs. 
Knipp, the famous actress, sing this old 
Scotch air. Goldsmith also admired it; 
Horace Greeley says his mother’s singing it 
was one of his earliest recollections, and 
many children today name it among their 
favorite songs. The story of “Sir Eglamore” 
“that valiant knight” with its repetition of 
“fa la lanky down dilly” gains an enthusiastic 
response from the average group of children 
in the intermediate grades and “Bonnie 
George Campbell,” a poignant lament for a 
Scotch nobleman killed in battle in 1594, 
needs only to be sung to arouse lasting inter- 
est, the words and the melody carrying their 
own message: 


Hie upon Hielands and laigh upon Tay, 

Bonnie George Campbell rode out on a day; 

He saddled, he bridled, and gallant rode he, 

And home cam his guid horse but never 
cam he! 


Down cam his mither dear, greetin’ fu sair; 

And out cam his bonnie wife, rivin’ her 
hair; 

“My meadows lie green, and my corn is 
unshorn, 

My barn is to bigg, and I’m left a’ forlorn!” 


Saddled and booted and bridled rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee; 

But toom cam the saddle a’ bluidy to see, 

Oh, hame came his guid horse, but never 
cam he! 
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Through music, boys and girls can, in a 
pleasant and easy way, become acquainted 
with the folk-lore of our own country. The 
songs of the mountaineers, pioneers, and cow- 
boys offer many opportunities which will 
prove of lasting interest to them. Such ballads 
of the plains as “Home on the Range” and 
“The Old Chisholm Trail,” the mountaineer 
song “Grandma Grunts” which tells why 
“boys can whistle but girls must sing,” and 
the negro lullaby in which the pickaninnies 
are enticed to sleep by promises of “short’nin’ 
bread” are ever sources of delight. 


The use of songs is not limited to folk- 
literature, however, for many of our standard 
poems can be learned through music. For 
example, Ethelbert Nevin added a plaintive 
and appealing melody to Eugene Fields’ 
“Little Boy Blue” which children like to sing. 
Likewise, Reginald DeKoven was inspired by 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” Eleanor Smith, 
among others, has made use of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson poems, Edward German com- 
posed a song for “Rolling down to Rio,” the 
words by Rudyard Kipling, Schubert’s music 
has made Shakespeare’s poem “Hark, Hark 
the Lark” familiar to many, and Barnby and 
Tennyson share is making “Sweet and Low” 
almost universally known. The long account 
of “Hiawatha’s Childhood” is no deterrence to 
memorizing when set to attractive music. 
Selections from the Bible can be learned in 
no better way than through the arias “He 
Shall Feed His Flock” by Handel, “But the 
Lord is Mindful of His Own,” and “Oh Rest 
in the Lord” by Mendelssohn, thus making 
traditional literature and music part of the 
child’s heritage. 

Although not possessing musical settings, 
many poems have been written about music 
which, if presented in connection with them, 
contribute greatly to their interest and mean- 
ing. Eliot’s poem “Stradivarius” makes direct 
appeal when introduced with the music of the 
violin, while Mrs. Browning’s picturesque ac- 
count of a musical instrument is more delight- 
ful when pupils know how the Pipes of Pan 
sound and that the instrument of that fanciful 
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tale exists in various forms today. Shake- 
speare’s “Orpheus and His Lute” is effective 
when the lute is described and heard and 
the “Pied Piper” can be re-incarnated with 
well-chosen music. 

On the other hand, many musical composi- 
tions have been based on literature. Mac- 
Dowell re-told in tone the fairy tale “Of a 
Tailor and a Bear” so that in imagination 
one almost sees that grizzly animal ambling 
about to the music of the tailor’s fiddle. Joel 
Chandler Harris’ “Uncle Remus” and “Br’er 
Rabbit” are also realistically portrayed by 
this same composer. Mendelssohn made use 
of Shakespeare’s MipsuMMER NicHT’s DREAM; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” recounts 
‘Hoffman’s story of the nutcracker and the 
mouse king, and Grieg, through his music, 
made the adventures of Peer Gynt familiar. 
In the tone poem, “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” by the French composer, Dukas, the 
antics of the broom and the bewilderment of 
the apprentice are vividly described, while 
“Til Eulenspiegel” has lost none of his 
roguishness in the Strauss composition. 

While music may be used to illustrate and 
enhance the mood of certain poems and 
stories, literature, in no less degree, often 
helps interpret music. This is well illustrated 
by MacDowell who frequently prefaced his 
compositions with suitable poems. In “The 
Eagle,” one of a group of selections entitled 
“Four Little Poems,” he employed with tell- 
ing effect Tennyson’s word picture of that 
mighty bird: 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls! 


And in the same way appears “The Brook:” 
Gay below the cowslip bank, see the 
billow dances 


There I lay, beguiling time—when I 
liv’d romances; 
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Dropping pebbles in the wave, fancies 
into fancies. 
[from Bulwer] 


Frequently poets and musicians use the 
same subject for their compositions, brooks, 
birds, and nature in all its forms serving as 
an inspiration to both. The homely spinning 
wheel is used by Longfellow in “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ;” Mendelsohn gives a 
vivid picture of its “hum, hum, hum” as the 
thread is wound on the bobbin, and Wagner, 
in the “Spinning Chorus” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” tells of the sad Senta who sits in 
a melancholy attitude amidst her friends who 
are spinning and singing to the whirring ac- 
companiment of the violin these words: “whir 
and spin thou lovely maiden.” Longfellow 
wrote of the Meistersingers of Nuremburg 
while Wagner honored this guild in an opera. 
Wordsworth thought the cuckoo worthy of a 
poem, and Daquin paid homage to this bird 
in an instrumental composition, “The Cuc- 
koo.” 


The correlations just enumerated are those 
which are most commonly practiced. The 
use of music in the literature period is, how- 
ever, not necessarily limited to such pro- 
cedures. For example, it has been found an 
excellent means of stimulating creative writ- 
ing. Some time ago, a group of second grade 
children reading about Robin Hood asked for 
a song which would tell of his adventures. 
When no suitable one was forthcoming, the 
instructor suggested that members of the class 
compose one which might meet the qualifi- 
cations set up. A few days later the follow- 
ing composition was offered: 


Robin, Robin, Robin Hood 
Blows three bugle notes; 
Here they come on the run 
Out of the green woods. 


Friar Tuck and Little John 
Are great pals you know, 
One is fat, one is thin, 
Both can give great blows. 
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Other Robin Hood songs followed in quick 
succession. However, creative efforts were 
not confined to this one field of interest, as 
the following will attest: 


THE Sprinc 


The flowers come so early 
So early in spring 
They nod their heads so gaily 


And seem to dance and sing. 


THE Brook 


The water ripples on the brook 
On summer nights and days 

It ripples very, very much 
But never makes big waves. 


AT THE SEASHORE 
One day as I was playing 
A-playing in the sand, 
I came upon a turtle, 
That was dozing in the sand. 


One day as I was playing 
A-playing in the sand, 

I came upon a seashell pink 
And thought it was quite grand. 


One day as I was playing 
A-playing in the sand, 

I caught a little silver fish 
And baked it in a pan. 


Apparently in these children the friendli- 
ness of words and music is well demonstrated, 
exemplifying Mr. Gibbon’s statement that 
“poetry is amphibious, living half in the 
words and half in the music.” 

Still a different form of creative effort and 
correlation was carried on by a class of older 
boys and girls who, also reading about Robin 
Hood and his bold companions and singing 
songs about them, were inspired to write a 
play. Various episodes in this famous out- 
law’s life were graphically portrayed and old 
English songs appropriate to the action were 
introduced. Among these were “The Sun is 
Rising,” “It was a Lover and His Lass,” 
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“Passing By,” “The Keeper,” “Begone Dull 
Care,” and “Come Here’s to Robin Hood.” 
Another effective dramatization by a fourth 
grade was based on the fanciful story of 
“Hansel and Gretel” in which German folk 
music was used, much of which was taken 
from Humperdinck’s opera of the same name. 
In a similar manner, third grade pupils wrote 
a play about the pioneers and frontiersmen 
in American history, featuring songs and sing- 
ing-games of their times. 


Music and literature have also been useful 
in school assembly programs. Dramatizations 
of ballads as “Get Up and Bar the Door,” 
“My Man John,” and “Bring a Torch,” 
“Jeanette-Isabella,” with talks about songs. 
and poems, motivate the work for both litera- 
ture and music teacher and at the same time 
acquaint others with material that is enter- 
taining as well as educational. Likewise music 
may be a handmaid in the composition class. 
It has not been an unusual occurrence to have 
the listening lesson in music followed by 
themes, stories, and descriptions that rival the 
product of more mature authors. 


Ezra Pound once said “Poetry withers and 
dries out when it leaves music, or at least 
imagined music, too far behind it.” How- 
ever, it should be remembered that a forced 
association of subjects is highly undesirable 
and serves merely to clutter up the lesson. 
Correlation is valuable only when it contri- 
butes to each subject involved. Frequently 
a spontaneous association developed by the 
pupils themselves is far more effective than 
a detailed plan worked out by the teacher. 
Yet, as in all teaching activities, well-consid- 
ered plans tend to produce worthwhile results. 
Moreover, the teacher who makes no use of 
the many avenues of inter-relationship exist- 
ing between the subjects of the curriculum 
loses valuable opportunities to cultivate 
breadth of information and to stimulate in- 
terest in his pupils. The suggestions as to 
association of music and literature here given 
are in no sense comprehensive, but are only 
hints at some of the possibilities open to 
teachers of these subjects. 


Appreciation Classes in Sixth and 
Seventh Grades 


MERRILL BISHOP 


Assistant Director of Education, San Antonio, Texas 


HE aim of this course is to acquaint 

the child with certain selections from 

great artists, musicians, and authors, 

and to create through this acquaintance a cer- 
tain standard of judgment. 

This is accomplished through the awaken- 
ing of definite emotions, stimulating reaction 
to pleasure or displeasure. Appreciation 
through the knowledge of technique is a later 
development in the child. It is believed that 
the stimulus to appreciation through the emo- 
tion is best received in large numbers. It is 
suggested that classes of sixty to eighty be 
used in the development of this course. This 
is a saving of teacher time, since one qualified 
teacher can teach these groups, thereby re- 
lieving a teacher for other classes in the 
curriculum. Leadership is developed more 
easily in large groups. It is generally con- 
ceded that cultural leadership is scarce and 
that most of us have learned cultural appre- 
ciation through imitation. In large groups 
the cultural level of the group will be shown 
through the leaders and these in turn will be 
followed by the imitators. There are only a 
few people who are actually stimulated to 
emotional reaction but these few can influence 
a whole number of others less fortunate in 
appreciation. Group psychology is applicable 
in these classes. This theory is especially true 
in music appreciation, which undoubtedly is 
the most difficult art for the average layman 
fully to appreciate. This course correlates the 
three arts, music, painting, and literature, and 
endeavors to increase through an acquaintance 
with these three the imagination of the child. 
Through the accomplishment of the aims set 
forth, the imagination of the child is stimu- 
lated. 

The course is arranged for thirty-six weeks 


at five hours a week. The selections are 
grouped around certain definite emotions 
planned in advance but unknown to the child. 
The best approach is made by a story read 
to the class; through this story the correlation 
takes place. The artist’s idea of the same 
emotion can be visualized for the child by a 
picture. The emotion expressed by an author 
in the story can be still further stimulated 
by the composer. The ear may strengthen 
the emotion which the artist has shown on 
the canvas, and enhance the value of the emo- 
tion which the author has created. These 
three arts are combined around one central 
ideal or emotion and become associated to- 
gether in the mind of the child. Insofar as 
the eye is the easiest sense through which to 
receive an effect, the picture is always shown 
when the story is read, and while the music is 
being played. The most difficult of the three 
is the appreciation of music, so the story and 
the picture are always presented first, then 
the picture and the music. The teacher al- 
ways reads the selection, the victrola being 
most often used for the music. There should 
be nothing to jar the emotion; hence it is 
believed that in this course pupil participation 
should be limited. The aim of this course is 
subjective, not objective. The whole arrange- 
ment should be based on enjoyment. That 
does not mean that only pleasurable emotions 
should be taught; there can be a certain 
pleasure in an unpleasant emotion. 

By way of illustration, let us take a lesson 
based upon Longfellow’s “The Village Black- 
smith,” “The Blacksmith,” by Rosa Bonheur, 
and “The Anvil Chorus,” from Verdi’s “Il 
Trovatore.” The teacher places the slide in 
the lantern and shows it on a screen. No 
words are spoken, except to give the statement 
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_ of the title of the picture and the name of the 
artist. She then begins to read “The Village 
Blacksmith” and reads it through until the 
end. The poem undoubtedly gives a feeling 
of reverence and respect, of love and affection, 
of strength and character. But while the 
teacher is reading the story the pupils are 
looking at the picture by Rosa Bonheur. They 
would not find anything sad in the picture but 
they would feel love and affection, for that 
Rosa Bonheur’s blacksmith has an affection 
for animals is plainly shown by the many 
kinds one finds on the canvas. At the same 
time the smith is strong looking, one can al- 
most expect to see the children standing at the 
door on their way from school, one feels that 
Rosa Bonheur’s blacksmith is kind. This is 
all brought out by questioning after the story 
has been read. Left to themselves children 
will develop many avenues of emotional out- 
let. Change the idea now. Leaving the pic- 
ture still on the screen play on the victrola 
“The Anvil Chorus” with its virility of rhythm 
and immediately the blacksmith of Rosa Bon- 
heur begins to strike in time with the beat of 
the music. Some may even imagine that they 
see the children of Longfellow marching off 
to the tune and beat of the chorus. They 
would not, could not, march slovenly; they 
would have to march with heads up. 

The amount of shading which can be done 
through such correlation will depend upon 
the mentality and emotional reactions of the 
group. For instance, the children’s attention 
can be called to the light coming through the 
window in the picture and then be recalled to 
the light on the hair of the blacksmith’s 
daughter in Longfellow’s poem. By changing 
the tempo of the music the emotion of kind- 
ness can be brought out, and attention called 
to the position of the horse’s head and the 
kindliness in his eye as he-curiously watches 
the blacksmith knowing full well that he will 
not hurt him. In the Overture of “Il Trova- 
tore” will be found the song of the gypsy 
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mother “Back to the Mountain,” the tempo of 
which breathes of sweetness and love. The 
leaders will sense it and through the direction 
of the teacher they may be lead on to other 
aspects of the three compositions. 

This is emotion directed through the me- 
diums of art, story and music. But still there 
remains a further element of education, an 
activity. When the ideas presented have be- 
come fairly well established in the minds of 
the children, they may now be lead into a 
dramatization of the story, with the music as 
a supplement and the picture as a suggestion 
for the color scheme of the costumes, or for a 
suggested pose which the blacksmith may take 
during the dramatization. This dramatization 
should be in pantomime so that the child will 
feel intensely the emotion and act it in such a 
way as to make others feel it, without the 
spoken word. 

Through this constant repetition using the 
correlation of the three arts, the pupils be- 
come familiar with the names of the artist, 
the composer, the author, and fix definitely 
certain selections in their minds. There are in 
each lesson three correlations, forty-eight pic- 
tures in all. The teacher may spend one week 
on only one or she may take up all three. As 
the class progresses the teacher frequently 
refers to a picture which has been discussed 
and pupils will often suggest pictures which 
have been shown as complements to the one 
which they are now enjoying. So the pictures 
are constantly being reviewed and the pupil 
is thereby strengthened in his acquaintance. 
The power of association is strong in this 
course, for if the pupil recalls the story he is 
helped to recall the painting, and the music, 
each medium recalling the other. The com- 
parison or enhancement of standards is 
brought about by the activity period. Real 
emotion can be dramatized without ridicule; 
sentimentality always results in insincerity of 
emotion. So the pupil indirectly is taught re- 
spect for real art, real music, real literature. 


Teaching Atypical Children Creative 
Writing 


MINNIE ROSENBLOUM 
Teacher of Special Classes, Birmingham, Alabama 


spond to the same technique of teach- 

ing of creative writing as does the 
mentally retarded child? In an endeavor to 
answer this question, the results derived from 
teaching three separate groups of children are 
given. Two of the groups taught were chil- 
dren who by means of intelligence and 
achievement tests were selected from a city 
system of sixty-four elementary schools to 
compose an enrichment class for superior 
children. The average chronological age of 
one superior group was 10 years, with an 
Intelligence Quotient ranging from 125 to 
157. The average chronological age of the 
second superior group was 11 years, with an 
Intelligence Quotient ranging from 125 to 
157. Eleven communities were represented in 
one group; eight communities were repre- 
sented in the second group. For teaching 
purposes, one group was placed in the junior 
fifth grade, and the second group was placed 
in the junior sixth grade. The same children, 
with the addition of several pupils, were 
taught over a period of two regular school 
years of nine months each. 

The third group consisted of children 
whose Achievement Quotient placed them in 
a retarded group. The average chronological 
age was 15 years, with a range of from two 
to five years below their chronological age. 
Seven city and three county schools were 
represented in this group. For teaching pur- 
poses, these children were placed in the senior 
eighth grade. A summer session of eight 
weeks comprised the period of teaching this 
group. Each of the three groups were taught 
by the author. 

When the children met for their first lan- 
guage lesson, we talked in a very conversa- 
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tional manner about the value of oral speech, 
and the value of written speech. From the 
first there was an attempt on the part of the 
teacher to make the children speech con- 
scious. Children have been thoroughly drilled 
with the fact that there are eight parts of 
speech, and will state that they should be 
able to recognize them. However, the thing 
that we discussed was not the recognition of 
parts of speech, but why it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of the parts of speech in 
our every day oral and written work. This led 
the study into the actual composing of a 
sentence with a purpose. With the children’s 
help, the teacher wrote an outline on the 
board that is similar to the following: 


1. Why should I improve my written 
speech? 
2. Why should I improve my oral speech? 
3. How can I make my oral speech more 
beautiful ? 
4. How can I make my written speech 
more beautiful ? 
5. How will the knowledge of how to use 
the noun help me? 
a. What is a noun? 
b. What kinds of nouns are there? 
c. How and why do nouns change their 
spelling? (Plural of nouns) 
6. How will the knowledge of how to use 
the verb help me? 


The outline was made so that a thorough 
study of verbs, tense, verb phrases etc. could 
be made. The children suggested what should 
be placed in this outline from the types of 
errors that they made in their oral and 
written speech, and which had been placed 
by them in their own outlines. 


The teacher showed the children that nouns 
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and verbs are very essential, but to use only 
the noun and verb would make one’s speech 
sound like a small child’s speech. Then, the 
use of the pronoun, adjective, adverb, etc. 
were studied as a means of beautifying and 
making clearer the subject and the action im- 
plied by the verb. 

As the use of words from the standpoint 
of beauty and correctness was studied, the 
children began to ask questions of their own 
accord about punctuating what they had writ- 
ten. If the children did not ask questions 
about punctuation, the teacher told which 
punctuation mark would make the writing 
clearer. This started those children to ques- 
tioning who ordinarily did not ask questions. 
An outline regarding the use and value of 
punctuation was made. Thus, an outline for 
the study of correct usage of words and 


punctuation was continually being made and 
revised. 


It is not to be thought, however, that the 
mechanics of writing took precedence in the 
teaching of creative writing. On the con- 
trary, the above is merely the skeleton or 
background of the creative work. The written 
work was woven around these mechanics, 
which acted as the warp of the writing fabric. 
Again let me repeat, that which was placed 
in the outline for study was taken from the 
types of errors made by the children in their 
oral and written speech. 

There was no separation of verse writing 
from oral speech, or from written speech. 
The children were made to feel that all 
writing was verse, whether it was the writing 
of a poem, a story or the giving of a direction. 
It was the beauty and clearness of the oral 
and written speech that mattered. 

The children did a great deal of oral work. 
They did what we called oral writing. This 
writing consisted of giving oral descriptions, 
directions, making explanations, producing 
original plays, and giving talks. The children 
checked one another’s errors by tabulating 
them, and placing them in the “Error Box,” 
and by telling the child, after he had made 
an oral speech, wherein his talk might have 
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been made clearer and more beautiful. From 
this oral consciousness there was a carry over 
into the written work, with fewer errors, and 
fewer corrections on the part of the teacher. 
It is to be remembered that children learn 
more from the corrections of each other than 
from the corrections of the teacher. How- 
ever, the teacher must be alert and enthusiastic 
enough to see that corrections are gracefully 
given, gracefully received, and all errors are 
detected. 


Many ways of stimulating an interest in 
oral and in written verse or composition were 
used. The most effective stimulus found was 
the enthusiasm, alertness, and the interest of 
the teacher herself in what she wished the 
children to do. A device that caused much 
fun and great improvement in the children’s 
oral and written speech was the use of an 
improvised television radio set. This con- 
sisted of a piece of glass about 15” by 15” 
placed on a stand. A microphone was placed 
behind the glass. The children delighted in 
giving talks, showing their original illustrated 
poems, stories, and plays. Many original 
songs were written and sung. Arithmetic les- 
sons as well as language lessons were con- 
ducted over the radio. Guest artists in every 
branch of writing became the vogue. The 
announcer was forced to have a receiving set, 
whereby corrections of errors made could be 
heard by the speakers; thus, he could make 


nation wide corrections of his own errors. 


All writing must have a purpose. If the 
teacher particularly desired verse writing, the 
children had to be shown the value of such 
writing. At first, when verse writing was men- 
tioned, the response was that they did not 
know how to write poetry, and did not want 
to write. In such cases, it was found effective 
to say in a good natured manner that they 
need not write poetry; they might write any- 
thing that they preferred, or not write at all. 
Then, when going from child to child giving 
help, the teacher read aloud a line or two, 
or commented upon the beauty of the work, 
thus causing many children to try writing. 

Writing situations were created in a num- 
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ber of ways. Five or six pictures clipped 
from THE Literary Dicest covers would be 
shown. The children talked freely among 
themselves as to which picture they preferred. 
They chose the picture they liked best to de- 
scribe or to write a story about. Many times 
the children preferred to find pictures to illus- 
trate their original poems or stories. They 
also enjoyed finding pictures that “look like” 
poems that they had read. Pictures from 
Tue SaturpAy Eveninc Post were usually 
numerous and funny poems were the result. 

Things about them resulted in compositions 
on “The View From Our Window,” “Clouds,” 
“Aquarium,” “Trees,” and “The Fish.” 

Subjects that are studied offer opportunities 
for writing. History is rich in writing ideas. 
During the study of the exploration period, 
many sea poems by various authors were read, 
and many sea poems were written by the chil- 
dren. The period of the settlement of Amer- 
ca by the white man caused the writing of 
poems and stories about nature, and about 
Indians. The Westward Expansion period 
led to the writing of adventure poems and 
stories. Throughout the study of history, the 
children wanted to write poems or stories in 
diary form, write diaries, acrostics of import- 
ant events and people, letters and _ stories. 
Hygiene led to writing about various subjects 
of nature—the sun, the brook, or a drop of 
water. Each subject was used in this manner 
as a medium for composition or verse writing. 
Best results were obtained where the children 
were cognizant of the goal they wished to 
attain. 


The children were occasionally given a 
chance to express themselves about anything 
that they liked. This was found to be an ef- 
fective way to get the children into the swing 
of writing and was used a great deal for the 
first lessons. Nothing was said or done to 
force a child to write, as it was found abso- 
lutely detrimental to do so. However, when 
the child could never agree with the group, 
it became a civics or citizenship problem. 

A class newspaper was ever a source from 
which much inspiration was drawn. A bulle- 
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tin board made a very attractive daily news- 
paper, which was named, departmentalized, 
and for which officers were elected. The chil- 
dren also enjoyed playing at radio guest 
artists, and tried to emulate poets and authors 
by reading selections of these authors, by 
parodying them, and by writing original selec- 
tions. Good selections were read to the 
children and read by them. They then 
attempted to write like the author. No me- 
chanical study, as such, of the writing was 
done. For the sake of interest, the children 
were told why the poet and author wished 
to make his writing as musical as the musician 
did his compositions. The children seemed 
to understand and to get into the rhythm of 
the writing of their own accord. 


If a child in arit: metic class said that he 
thought of a good poem, a theme for a story, 
or a line for a play, he was allowed to put 
enough of his thoughts in writing so that they 
would not be forgotten. Though the next 
period rightfully belonged to the study of an- 
other subject, it was set aside for the language 
period, for the interest of this child, utilized 
by the teacher, caused the other children to 
desire to write, with very interesting results. 
Many times this could not be done. In order 
not to interrupt the routine too much, the chil- 
dren were enthusiastically assured that a 
definite period in the day, or a definite day 
would be allotted for such written work. How- 
ever, it was necessary for the children fully 
to understand why the time was deferred. 

From the oral and written work done by 
each of the three groups, and from a ques- 
tionnaire answered by the children, the follow- 
ing types of writing were found most popular. 
They are given in the order of preference. 


a. Funny poems and funny stories 

b. Adventure poems and adventure stories 

c. Sentimental poems and _ sentimental 
stories 


Each group responded enthusiastically to the 
work, 


The degree of improvement in the oral 
and written speech, as well as in creative 
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A Tour Through Library Land” 


MARIE RICE 
Public Schools, Lynnville, Indiana 


AutHor’s Note: This introductory library 
lesson may be given in any grade from 
the fourth to the seventh to students who 
are not familiar with the school library. 
It is planned that the librarian go first to 
the class or home room and, after ex- 
plaining the pass or attendance system, 
conduct the tour thence to the library. 


| O YOU know that there are strange 
places in this very building which you 


have never visited? Most of us like 
to go traveling and to see new lands. So this 
morning we are going on a tour, a conducted 
tour. Perhaps some of your family or 
friends went on a conducted tour this summer. 
You know that they had to have a ticket or a 
passport. I am going to give each of you a 
ticket. (Librarian talks during ticket passing, 
giving explanation of the library permit sys- 
tem. Make-believe tickets could be substituted 
where there is no pass system.) 

Sometimes it is a good thing to learn some- 
thing about the land to which we are going. 
We will not want to get lost or to make mis- 
takes. This new country has citizens, of 
course. I can name a very lively boy, a friend 
of mine, who lives there. His name is Tom 
Sawyer. Do you know any other citizens? 
(Opportunity is given for children to name 
book friends.) 

How many of you like to read? I see, 
John, you don’t like to read. You say you 
can’t get anything out of books. Have you 
ever noticed that you may meet boys and girls 
and not like them very well at first? Later on 
you get better acquainted with them and 
think they are interesting and so much fun. 
* Prepared for a class in Methods of Teaching How to Use 


the Library, conducted by Miss Miriam Herron, at Indiana 
University. 


These library people are just like that. You 
will like them better when you really get 
acquainted with them. 

Who knows some more citizens? (They 
are named) 

By the way, what is a library? (No formal 
definition expected.) 

What does a library do for us? (Answer.) 

How can we have school libraries? (An- 
swer. ) 

Public libraries? (Answer.) 

Now we will start on our tour. It is not to 
be by train, or automobile. This is one of 
those walking tours you have heard about. 
We will go on down stairs, through the hall, 
and stop at the second door on the right. (Ar- 
riving at the library.) Will you all sit around 
the tables and I shall be the official guide and 
show you the wonders of this Library Land. 

The people here live in apartments. The 
first time I went to New York, I was impressed 
by the way the people lived. The only way 
I could describe the apartment houses was 
that they stood side by side like books in a 
book case. 

One strange thing about these people is 
that all who are related live together. They 
live in families. Here you see all of the his- 
tory family. Here are the English people, 
the fiction, the fine arts, useful arts, science, 
the reference books, and so forth. 

When you go to a strange city, how do you 
find your friends’ homes? Yes, you know 
their street and house numbers. But suppose 
you did not have their addresses? Certainly, 
you could find them in a telephone book. If 
they did not have a telephone, you would be 
sure to find them in a city directory. 

Library Land has a kind of city directory. 
It is called the card catalog. If you wished 
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A TOUR THROUGH LIBRARY LAND 


to find your friend, Longfellow, just look in 
the card catalog and you will be directed to 
his apartment and number. 

Here in these apartments you will recog- 
nize some old magazine friends—THE AMERI- 
cAN Boy, Saint NicHoLas, PoPpuULAR SCIENCE. 
Have you ever had the experience of reading 
an interesting article in a magazine, then 
several weeks later you wanted that article 
again and you couldn’t find it? 

There is a key to unlock these magazines, 
new and old. It is called the READERs’ 
Guiwwe. If you remember the title of the 
article, you can find it here. If you remem- 
ber the author, you can find it that way. 
And if you can only remember the subject, 
say, stamp-collecting, you can even find it 
under that name. 

Library Land has a bank, or treasure house. 
It is usually kept closed but not locked. This 
is the vertical file. In it you will find pictures 
of authors, pictures of historical places, ma- 
terial to help you in almost every subject. It 
is arranged like the alphabet according to 
subjects written on each picture or booklet. 
I am sure you have heard your teachers and 
parents say words you do not understand. 
Your library friends will often speak a lan- 
guage strange to you. It is not French or 
Latin either. It is English. Here is the in- 
terpreter of Library Land, your old friend 
the dictionary. He will help you to under- 
stand the language of these library people. 

Library Land has a museum, too. It is the 
exhibit case. The present exhibit was ar- 
ranged by the biology class. The skull was 
an Indian’s. It was found in an Indian mound 
about fifteen miles from here. The farmer 
was plowing and uncovered the bones. The 
flint and other Indian tools the boys brought 
from their own farms. From time to time the 
exhibit in the museum will change. 


Every land should have a newspaper. It is 
true that Library Land news appears weekly in 
the school paper. But here the library people 
have a sort of daily paper. On this bulletin 
board you will find the news of the new ar- 
rivals in Library Land. There will also be in- 
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teresting things about the older inhabitants. 

Library Land is not without decoration. 
Notice the pictures on the wall—(More about 
the library’s own pictures.) Here is a literary 
map. Suppose you want to meet a boy from 
Holland. Just look on the map and you will 
be directed to Hans Brinker. It will be easy 
then to find his number and apartment. 

Around here are the window seats. -Here 
is the fireplace and the benches where you 
may come at leisure to get acquainted with 
your library friends. This browsing corner 
contains very special inhabitants, the elite of 
Library Land. Some of them are beautifully 
illustrated; and all are very, very interesting. 
You may visit them here but may not take 
them home with you. 

You may wonder what all of these friends 
can do for you. You know, it is said, “Books 
are our best friends.” Suppose your teacher 
tells you to find information about the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Here in the biography 
section are many helpers. If you need to 
know another poem by Longfellow, it will be 
in this section. Over here will be aids in 
letter-writing, debating, geography, civics— 
just everything. 

Suppose you are interested in stamp col- 
lecting, aviation, or basketball—there are . 
book friends here you will like. I see here 
Babe RutH’s Own Book or BasEBALL. The 
girls who are on the entertainment committee 
for the class parties will like these books of 
games. The committee for the assembly pro- 
gram certainly will want these books of plays. 
Do you boys like to read about pirates and 
the sea, wars and duels, aviators and ex- 
plorers? And do you girls like stories about 
college girls and girls in foreign lands? All 
of them are here ready to meet you. 

We must be good citizens here as well as 
in our own land. In your civics lessons you 
have talked about what good citizenship 
means. Here too everyone must help. 

It is true these library friends talk to you. 
Theirs is a peculiar language. You do not 
hear it—you read it. When you read you 
want everything to be quiet. All of us can 
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help keep things quiet in Library Land. 

These library people have nice furniture. 
I am sure they would not want it scarred or 
spotted with ink, any more than your mother 
would want her dining room table marred. It 
would help, too, to push in the chairs when you 
rise. It looks better; then someone will not trip 
over them as if they were left in the aisle. 

When you are through with your books 
(place them back on the shelves leave them. 
on the tables, put them on the book truck, ac- 
cording to local practice). Remember, these 
library people have to have a good posture 
as well as you do. Do not leave them slouch- 
ing. There are book ends for that purpose, 
so help them straighten up. 

Magazines should always be returned to 
the rack. Other people may want to read 
them. This Land is not a place to study your 
textbooks. You may have that privilege in 
your study hall. Library Land is a place to 
come for reference help or pleasure reading. 

Have you ever visited a friend and found 
his home such a delightful place to be? His 
mother was nice to you; everyone seemed 
cordial; that was a pleasant atmosphere. You 
enjoyed being there. 1 remember once, 
though, I went home from school with a girl. 
We were late. When we were a block away 
her mother began shouting at her and scold- 
ing her. I was afraid to go in. That was a 
very unpleasant atmosphere. In Library Land 
we want an atmosphere of happiness and 
helpfulness. All of us can help the librarian 
to make it a pleasant place. 

You know your mother often tells you to 
be in at 9:30. Here the librarian will tell 
you to have your library friends here at a cer- 
tain time. Be sure to be on time and keep the 
traffic moving. The city has traffic laws. There 
are many other laws both in the state and 


nation. They seem necessary. Library Land 
needs them too. 


Suppose you wish to invite one of your 
library friends to go home with you today. 
There are certain things to do to get permis- 
sion to take him away from Library Land. 
Here at the charging desk, the librarian will 
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give you an application blank to fill. It will 
contain your pledge to be a good citizen. You 
sign your name, address, and telephone num- 
ber. Each of you may then take books home 
with you. You may keep them (seven days, 
fourteen days, over night). When you return 
the books, lay them here. 

Your library friends have a sort of life in- 
surance. Your father probably has his life 
insured. Maybe you do also. If you do not 
bring these friends back on time, you will 
have to pay a fine, the insurance premium, 
of — cents a day. If you seriously injure or 
lose the book, you will have to pay the full 
value of the book. Let us hope that no acci- 
dent happens to these friends while in your 
company. 

Now when one goes traveling, one likes to 
keep a log, or memory book, of one’s travels. 
You will each wish to record in a note book 
your impressions of Library Land, for this is 
only the first of a series of conducted trips to 
points of interest in the land of books. Be- 
tween trips, you may come in, browse around, 
and select a library friend to take home with 
you. On one of those leisurely trips before 
our next conducted tour I want each of you 
to make a map of Library Land to put in your 
travelogue. 

After explorers have visited a new land, 
they often write histories or draw maps of 
the place to help themselves and others to find 
it again. In order that you may remember 
all about this country, after your first explora- 
tions are over, put on your map all the places 
we visited today and label them clearly. Be 
sure to show where the apartments are in 
which each of the book families live. When 
you become better acquainted with the book 
families, I believe you will agree with Miss 
Emily Dickinson that to travel in books is the 
best way after all, for 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 

I shall be expecting you back in Library 
Land soon. 


The Negro Child and his Reading® 


A Pustic Lisrary Point or VIEW 


EUGENIA BRUNOT 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room, Wylie Avenue Branch 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


When the Negro child, the Irish, the 
Jew and the Italian rush into a boys’ and 
girls’ room after school, stand in impatient 
line for story hour, clamor at the desk for 
card or book, and crowd one another off of 
the low benches at the fairy tale and little 
children’s shelves, each presents an interest- 
ing field for observation and speculation. 
Each is as individual as the other for each 
has behind him his racial inheritance, his 
own peculiar culture. 


However, when we come to consider the 


habits of any one group, we are in danger of 


basing our considerations on the greater 
knowledge we have of related groups rather 
than upon the historic and social background 
of the race with which we are dealing. There- 
fore, when we inquire into the reading tastes 
of the Negro child, we must balance against 
his brief seventy years of literacy the older 
cultures of other races. It is hard to realize 
that so short a time ago less than two percent 
of our school age Negroes were attending 
school. In the face of this figure, the present 
87+% seems large; but (like many) it is a 
misleading statistic for it deals with actual 
enrollment and takes no acccount of tardiness, 
truancies, and the constant transfers which 
are in part responsible for retardation and 
lack of reading skill among these people. 


The average Negro child is hampered as 
a reader of books by many things: by his 
limited vocabulary and inability to read 
easily; by the fact that his parents are often 
illiterate, giving him no background of love 
for books; and, more than anything else, by 


economic conditions. Except in the rural 


*This article was prepared under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Book Evaluation Committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Miss Harriet W. Leaf. 


South, where he is still a part of the planta- 
tion, the wage earning Negro is apt to be 
irregularly employed, the family income is 
insecure and constant moving becomes a 
necessity. 

In large cities for the majority of the Negro 
population, overcrowding is the rule and liv- 
ing conditions are bad. The stability of the 
family group is often far from ideal and the 
child is subjected to frequent changes of 
guardianship. All of these factors tend to 
prevent the formation of reading habits. 

Due to his lack of skill, he reads slowly and 
generally chooses books decidedly below his 
school grade. Thus a fifth grader will select 
Hei1 or THE ArKAnsAS Bear from the list of 
report books, but takes Potty anp DoLLy or 
a TREADWELL Prime_r for his pleasure reading. 
The list book can be read, but many of the 
words are not understood and (being no de- 
votee of Webster) he skips them, gleans some- 
thing from the illustrations, copies a sentence 
or two from Chapter I, page 1 and makes a 
decidedly vague and sketchy report. 

Of course, if a schoolmate recommends 
Hemi as a “swell book” or THE ARKANSAS 
BEAR as “comic,” or if someone tells him 
enough about either story to rouse his real 
interest, he will go through and dig out the 
story for himself. A book thus read, if liked, 
is often taken out time and time again for re- 
reading, familiarity breeding, apparently, 
only a keener enjoyment. Perhaps this is a 
better way to read after all, for the humming- 
bird who darts from one book to another, 
barely sampling the first before he dips into 
the second and never going back, misses 
much. The child who reads Robin Hood seven 
times has found his way into Sherwood Forest 
and wanders happily there. 
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Robin Hood is a great favorite with Negro 
boys of ten or twelve as are also the tales of 
the warrior knights, Darton’s Seven CHaAmM- 
PIONS OF CHRISTENDOM being the favorite of 
these. Always, excepting the Brownie books 
which are much in demand by the long- 
trousered boys as well as by the ten year olds 
who joyously hunt for “Ole cock-eye” (the 
Dude) whenever a book can be found, fairy 
tales are the most popular class of books. De- 
light in them continues from the able-to-read 
age to adolescence and often into adult life. 


Every other Saturday night for years an 
old Negro woman has come to our library. 
She carries a chip basket and brings her little 
granddaughter with her. They go into the 
boys’ and girls’ room and settle down on the 
_ low bench before the fairy tale shelves with 
the basket between them. Ten fairy tales on 
the Grandmother’s “white” card and two on 
the little girl’s “red” one and the basket is 
full when the final selection has been made. 


At first we tried to help, but soon saw that 
half the fun of the expedition lay in the grave 
consultations, the weighing of the merits of 
“blue” against “green,” the decision to read 
“this one again,” the exhaustive search for 
some once-read, not quite forgotten gem. 
Grimm, Lang and Andersen are prime favor- 
ites, though PinoccH10, THE ADVENTURES OF 
A BrowniE and Granny’s WONDERFUL CHAIR 
have had many a trip in the old basket—and 
will have many more we hope, though little 
Mattie Ellen is big Mattie now. 


Most of these readers do not like the 
dreamy allegorical type of fairy tale, pre- 
ferring those with very definite and elaborate 
word pictures. Gold and jewels in abundance 
must sparkle, satin robes must trail through 
the pages, giants must be very tall and terrible 
and the fire-breathing dragon must slay his 
fair quota of minor heroes before (after 
desperate struggles) his seven horrible heads 
are hacked off by the intrepid youngest son. 
Stories featuring the grotesque, as PRINCE 
HyacinTH, or THE YELLOw Dwarr, and the 
gruesome, like BLUEBEARD or THE YOUTH 
Wuo Set Out To LEARN To SHUDDER are fre- 
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quently asked for; but most often the request 
is for “a story with kings in it” or “a book 
all about princesses.” 

Negro boys and girls are particularly fond 
of the home story and like THe Five Litre 
Peppers series, THE LitrLE Women books 
and, rather surprisingly, E. Nesbitt’s stories. 
Perhaps the mixture of magic and everyday- 
ness accounts for the popularity of these latter. 

The boy-who-makes-his-own-way type of 
story is not read and there is one kind of book 
much in demand by other children that is 
never asked for by the Negro. This is the 
“sad book,” the “book to make me cry.” They 
come often and often for a book “to make 
me laugh.” 

The Badgers are a family of six living near 
the library. The mother is dead and the 
father works night shift in the mill, so James, 
15, and Cora, 14, manage the family and 
take care of Willie Lee, Harding and 
Catherine. They have a wholly delightful 
and very characteristic attitude toward read- 
ing. James generally selects their books. 
“Gimme some of them big thin magazines, 
Teacher, (SaturpAY Eveninc Posts) with 
stories by that Cohen man. He’s a funny 
writer. We likes him. We sits around the 
stove in the evening and reads his stories and 
we laffs and laffs.” A pleasant picture surely, 
something for Willie Lee and Catherine and 
the rest to look back to from the hard years 
ahead. 


Another class of book greatly liked is that 
which features Negro characters. There are 
very few such titles and they are never on 
the shelves. BLack Sampo, perennial 
favorite, Uncrte Tom’s Casin, Frawe, 
Boocuy’s are very popular. HazeL 
was well liked but Girts in Arrica has never 
been in demand; Skip-Come-a-Lou, Dippie, 
Dumps anp Tot, THE Boys AND SALLY and 
Miss Jimmy DEANE are great favorites. 


More and more Negro scout troops, 
churches, study clubs and the public schools 
are emphasizing the Negro’s part in the 
growth and development of this country and 
the demand is increasing for history and bi- 
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Origins of Our Negro Folk Story 


ANN ELIZABETH COOLIDGE 
Detroit Public Schools 


our southern Negroes deal with “ani- 

mals and critters on de earth,” and most 
“ticarly” with Brer Rabbit. Folk-lore tells us 
that once upon a time Brer Rabbit was as big 
as a fox or a wolf, and he had a long, bushy 
tail. “Chillun! He sure war proud of that 
ere tail!” It was then that Brer Rabbit could 
talk “just like white folks” and these stories 
came into existence. 

The myth, “How Brer Rabbit Lost his Tail,” 
is very famous. It is the start of the everlast- 
ing trouble between Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox. In all the books on Negro lore, in all 
the stories the writer has ever read on the 
subject, this is the first and only time Brer 
Fox succeeded in getting ahead of Brer Rab- 
bit. The latter, ever after, made his gain 
through strategy. 

Go with the writer to the map of Africa; 
between the seventh and seventeenth parallels, 
north latitude, will be found a strip of land 
known as “The Land of the Blacks,” now 
generally termed the Soudan. This territory 
extends across the African continent, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the southern end of 
the Red Sea. 

George W. Ellis, in his Necro Fo.tk-Lore, 
states: “The Land of the Blacks was influ- 
enced by two great forces; one from Egypt 
and the other from the Arabs who conquered 
Spain, which met each other in what is now 
known as Nigeria.” 

Prof. H. P. Eastman in his book entitled 
THe Necro shows that the black man has 
been a slave in almost every nation under 
heaven. In our own country it dated from 
1619, when a cargo of Negros from Africa 
were brought in by Dutch merchants and sold 
to Virginia planters to meet a serious short- 


LT must be known that the stories told by 


age of workers on the plantations. The 
Portuguese had already been carrying on slave 
trade before America was discovered. The 
invention of the cotton-gin, 1793, made slave 
labor profitable in the south of our country. 

The Negro, going to different parts of the 
world from Africa, took with him his native 
stories. Eventually these tales gathered an 
atmosphere of the new locality; while the 
myths, wherever found, are in the main iden- 
tical they still vary in the vernacular. Take, 
for instance, the legends from the Georgian 
coast. They differ materially from those of 
the interior of that state, probably due to the 
fact it was the Sea Island Negro who settled 
there as a slave, in the swamp region along 
the coast. 

Alice Alicia Owen has collected from ori¢i- 
nal sources tales of the southwestern Negro 
and makes the following statement in her 
book, Voo-poo TaLes: “There is in Missouri 
a mixed race of Negro and Indian descent, 
who have inherited a vast stock of traditions 
of both races and combined or blended them 
strangely into new life. As there is in them 
a predominance of red Indian, we get there- 
fore a clue as to the mysterious origin of 
American Negro tales. But in the vast amount 
of sorcery, magic, medicine we find the Afri- 
can Voo-doo tales very strangely mixed with 
the Indians.” 

ZANZIBAR TALES, by George W. Bateman, 
tell of the island of Zanzibar just south of the 
equator. This island, according to the au- 
thor, was the starting place of all expeditions 
into the interior and Unguja was the big town 
where preparations for plunges into the un- 
known were made. At this period, these ex- 
peditions consisted almost without exception 
of caravans; these, loaded with beads and 
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cotton cloth, were exchanged among the island 
tribes for elephant tusks or slaves. Unguja 
then boasted the only and the last open slave 
market in the world. 

Mr. Bateman goes 6n to say, “As to the 
truth of these tales, I can only say that they 
were told me in Zanzibar by Negroes whose 
ancestors told them to them, who had re- 
ceived them from their ancestors and so back; 
so that the praise for their accuracy or blame 
for their falsity, lies with the first ancestor 
who set them going.” 

An intensive investigation of the North 
American Indian was made by Prof. J. W. 
Powell, of the Smithsonian Institute, and this 
study revealed the fact some of the Negro 
folk-tales, as found in the southern planta- 
tions of our country, appear in modified form 
- among the Indians. He is of the opinion they 
are borrowed by the Negroes from the red 
men. This, however, is extremely doubtful, 
since another investigator; Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith, author of BRAzIL AND THE AMAZONS, 
met with some of these stories among tribes of 
South America, and in one case, had traced 
a tale to India and as far east as Siam. 

It is safe to say that nowhere will there be 
found a more earnest and thoughtful history 
of the Negro folk-tales of our country than 
in the Introduction of Joel Chandler Harris’ 
Uncie Remus, His Soncs anp His Sayincs. 
“One thing is certain,” states Mr. Harris, “the 
animal stories told by the Negroes in our 
southern states and in Brazil were brought 


there, or yet with more ancient nations must 
still be an open question; whether the Indians 
got them from the Negroes or from some 
earlier source is equally uncertain.” 

There is one absolute fact, that these 
legends belong to our country now, and it is 
the duty of our people to see that they, as 
well as all myths pertaining to the country’s 
early history, be preserved that they too may 
be handed down in true form to posterity. 
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Necro Mytus rrom tHe Georcia Coast. Charles 
C. Jones. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1888. 
Necro IN THE Soutu. B. T. Washington and W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. Geo. W. Jacobs, 1907. 
America. Hendrik VanLoon. Boni and Liveright, 
1927. 

Necro Cutture 1n West Arrica. Geo. W. Ellis. 
The Meade Pub. Co., 1914. 

Necro Fotx-Lore. Edward C. Adams. 

Tue Necro. Prof. H. P. Eastman. Eastman Pub. 
Co., 1905. 

Voo-poo Tates. Alice Alicia Owen. C. P. Putman 
Sons, 1893. 

Brazit AND THE Amazons. Herbert H. Smith. 

Tue History oF THE AMERICAN Peopte. Beard and 


by them from Africa; whether they originated Bagley. “Slavery,” page 57. 
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A. L. A. BOOK EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


“Modern Trends in Book Illustration for 
Children,” by Miss Leslie Newton, which 
appeared in the April issue of THe ELEMEN- 
TARY ENGLISH REVIEW, was prepared under 
the direction of the Chairman of the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the American 
Library Association, Miss Harriet W. Leaf. 


Editorial 


ARE TEACHERS BEGINNING TO THINK? 


HE last few months have brought forth 

encouraging evidence that teachers are 
beginning to think. Much that is being said 
and written has its source in the present 
economic disturbances, but general criticism 
of the schools is also having its effect. This 
tendency to speak out in the face of much 
that is wrong is one bright ray in the present 


general gloom, so far ‘as teachers are con- 


cerned. 


Evidence of increasing clarity of thought 
may be found in the proceedings of almost 
any recent meeting of educators. The report 
of the February meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, as given by the Editor-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Office of Education in 
_ ScHOOL AND Society, bears out this point. 
One feels in reading this report, the contrast 
between traditional professional timidity and 
the change that is taking place. 


Recent books and magazine articles give 
further testimony of critical insight on the 
part of teachers. The aspects of professional 
conservatism are ably treated in the opening 
chapters of THe TeEAcHER’s Many Parts, by 
Sir John Adams, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
cation of the University of London, and Lec- 
turer in Education in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Turn then from Prof. 
Adams’ readable (Published by Ivan Beach, 
Jr. 414 East 11th Street, Los Angeles) and 
well-authenticated account of the derided 
schoolmaster of yesterday to a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet by Dr. George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
we find a schoolmaster of an entirely different 
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mold, a clear thinker and an outspoken leader. 
There is both directness and courage in his 
Dare THE ScHoor A New Sociat Or- 
DER, recently published as a pamphlet by the 
John Day Company. The papers assembled in 
this booklet were first presented at national 
educational meetings, and have since been 
published in periodicals and finally issued 
in their present form. 


Thinking is being forced upon teachers by 
general criticism of the schools which reveals 
as fallacies many widely accepted ideas. Dr. 
Counts, in the pamphlet referred to, lists 
among such fallacies that which regards the 
child as living “in a separate world of his 
own,” and that which holds “that the child 
is good by nature.” Laymen, too, are forcing 
teachers into mental stock-taking. For ex- 
ample, Harper’s Macazine carried in the 
April number an article by Zelda F. Popkin 
entitled “The Finer Things of Life.” Here we 
have a parent doing thinking for teachers, 
and calling attention to the wide gap between 
child-life realities and prevailing notions of 
education. 


While the fever is on us, it is hoped that 
thinking teachers will become more generally 
communicative. They should not be content 
to let any one person become to educational 
journalism what Walter Lippman is to a vast 
group of Americans—the single voice, albeit 
clear and reasonable, of an inarticulate and 
groping multitude. Undoubtedly there will be 
some cynicism, and much futile discussion; 
these are by-products of thought. More 
power to the teacher who thinks clearly and 
speaks directly upon educational issues! 


Shop Talk 


HOME 


A Bibliography For Primary Grades 
Grace I. Dick, 
Librarian, Pasadena City Schools Library. 
Pasadena, California 


Bailey—Read Aloud Stories 
Baker—Everyday Classics, Primer 
Baker—Everyday Classics, One 
Baker—Fifty Flags 
Baker—Pet Pony 
_ Baruch—Day with Betty Anne 
Baruch—In and Out with Betty Anne 
Bolenius—Bolenius Primer 
“Playing Carpenters,” p. 90-4 
Bowman—Happy all Through the Day 
Burgess—Goop Directory 
Campbell—Dinky Ducklings 
Chisholm—Podgy and I 
Classroom Teacher, Volume Three. 
dustrial Studies,” p. 475-566. (Teacher) 
Clouser—Kindergarten—Primary Activities Based on 
Community Life. “The Home,” p. 66. (Teacher) 
Coe—Easy Steps in Reading 
Coleman—Pathway to Reading, Primer 
Davidson—Lincoln Readers, Primer 
Deihl—Little Chick That Would Not Go to Bed 
Deihl—Little Dog That Would Not Wag His Tail 
Deihl—Little Kitten That Would Not Wash Its Face 
Deihl—Little Pig That Would Not Get Up 
Deihl—Little Rabbit That Would Not Eat 
Dobbs—Our Playhouse. (Teacher) 
Dopp—Bobby and Betty at Home 
Dressel—Laidlaw Primer 
Eisgruber—Spin Top Spin 
Elson—Elson Basic, Pre-Primer 
Elson—Elson Basic, Primer 
Fox—Little Bear’s Adventures 
Fox—Little Bear’s Laughing Times 
France—Girls and Boys. (Teacher) 
France—Our Children. (Teacher) 
Freeman—Jack and Jane 
Freeman—Magic Stories 
Freeman—Terry and Billy 
Fyleman—Katy Kruse Dolly Book 
Garnett—Muffin Shop 
Gordon—Gordon Primer (New series) 
Gruelle—Eddie Elephant 


“Primary In- 


Gruelle—Little Brown Bear 

Hardy—Wag and Puff 
Harrington—Ring-a-Round 

Hervey—New Horace Mann, Primer 
Hervey—New Horace Mann, One 
Heward—Ameliar-Anne and the Green Umbrella 
Horn—First Lessons in Learning to Study 
Hutchinson—Chimney Corner Poems 

La Rue—F-U-N Book 

Le Cron—Animal Etiquette Book 
McCandlish—Daddy Turtle and the Well Sweep 
McCandlish—Little Miss Ducky Daddles 
McCandlish—Pinky Winky Meets a Stranger 
McCoy—Jupie Follows his Tail 
Meyer—Sunshine Farm 
Milne—House at Pooh Corner. 
Milne—Winnie-the-Pooh 
Mitchell—Little Babs 
Moulton—Adventures in Health 
Muter—Mother Let Me Do It 
Nesbit—Jolly Kid Book 
Nida—Our Pets 
Pennell—Children’s Own Reader, Book One 
Pennell—Friends 

Perkins—Dutch Twins Primer 

Perkins—Farm Twins 

Phillipsp—Wee Ann. (Teacher) 

Pitman—A Week with Andy 

Prout—Thought Test Reader, One 
Ringer—Home 

Rush—Science of Things About Us. (Teacher) 
Serl—Everyday Doings at Home 
Serl—Workaday Doings 

Serl—Workaday Doings on the Farm 
Sherman—Gay Kitchen 

Sherman—Out in the Kitchen 

Sloane—Animal Pets from Far and Near 
Smedley—New Primer 

Smedley—Reader, One 

Smith—Easy Road to Reading, Primer 
Smith—Easy Road to Reading, One 
Smith—Gingerbread Boy 

Smith—Home Folks. (Teacher) 
Smith—Tiddly Winks Primer 

Smith—Treasure Twins 

Suhrie—Story Folk 

Suzzallo—Fact and Story, Primer 
Suzzallo—Fact and Story, One 
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(Teacher) 


SHOP TALK 


Thompson—Modern School, Primer 

Thompson—Modern School, One 

Tippett—I Spend a Summer 

Tobias—Busy Day 

Troxell—Language and Literature in the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. (Teacher) 

Tucker—Literature for Reading and Memorization 
for the Elementary Schools 


Vimar—Curly-Haired Hen 
Walker—Study Reader, One 
Walker—We Three 

Wells—American Farm. (Teacher) 
Wilhelm—With Scissors and Paste 
Willson—Pinky Pup and the Elephant 
Wynne—tTreasure Things. (Teacher) 
Zirbes— Workers. 
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TEACHING ATYPICAL CHILDREN CREATIVE WRITING 


(Continued from page 155) 


ability, varied according to the innate ability 
of the child. The following is the first para- 
graph of the first story written by a child 
whose chronological age is 16, and whose 
educational age is 13 years. 


Lire On A Farm 


Life on a farm is not hard and not easy, 
often the people have great hardships during 
the winter months, but when summer comes. 
Life is pleasant and adventerous. 

This is a paragraph written by the same 
child at the end of the eight weeks. 


My First Trip To New York 


It was on Monday morning. Dad had said 
that I could go out and see something of the 
U.S. He gave me exactly $34.98, so I bought 
my ticket and waited for the train to blow for 
our stop. I was almost asleep, when it came 
rattling into the depot. 

The same technique of teaching creative 
writing can be used with the mentally superior 
child, and with the mentally retarded child. 
However, the language used, and the situa- 
tions presented must be modified to meet the 
understanding of each type of child. 


Among the Publishers 


Ainsworth, Harrison. Rookwood. J. M. Dent, 1931. 
(Everyman’s Library) 

Baker, Margaret, and Baker, Mary. Peacock Eggs. 
Illustrated by the authors. Duffield and Green, 
1932. $2.00 


Bergmann, Annie (artist). Karl's Wooden Horse. 
Story by Lois Donaldson. Laidlaw Brothers, 1931 

Brooks, Elbridge S. The True Story of George Wash- 
ington, Called the Father of his Country. Illus- 
trated. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1895 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
and Through The Looking-Glass. With ninety- 
two illustrations by John Tenniel. (In one vol- 
ume) Macmillan, 1931. $1.00 (Macmillan Chil- 
dren’s Classics) 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures Under Ground. 
Being a facsimile of the original MS. book 
afterwards developed into “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.” With thirty-seven illustrations by 
the author. Macmillan, 1932. $1.00 


Carroll, Lewis. The Collected Verse of Lewis Car- 
roll, with an introduction by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott. E. P. Dutton, 1929. $3.50 

Carroll, Lewis. The Lewis Carroll Book. Illustrated 
by John Tenniel and Henry Holiday. Edited by 
Richard Herrick. Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press, 1931. $3.00 

Cloud, Roy W. On the Trails of Yesterday. Cali- 
fornia Stories. Illustrated by Roy Bethers. Harr 
Wagner, 1931 


Counts, George S. Dare The School Build A New 
Social Order? John Day, 1932. 25c 

Cowper, William. Poems of William Cowper. J. M. 
Dent, 1931. (Everyman’s Library) 

Daglish, Eric Fitch. How To See Birds. William 
Morrow, 1932. $1.50 

Deffendall, P. H. Elementary English Work Books. 
Books 1, 2, and 3. Macmillan, 1932. 28 each 

Eifrig, C. W. G. Our Great Outdoors: Mammals. 
Rand MeNally, 1928 

Eifrig, C. W. G. Our Great Outdoors: Reptiles, 
Amphibians, and Fishes. Rand McNally, 1930 

Emerson, Henry P., Bender, Ida C., and Thompson, 
Blanche Jennings (reviser). Modern English. 
Book two. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Macmillan, 
1932. 64c 


Fernald, Helen C. and Slocombe, Edwin M. The 
Scarlet Fringe. Illustrated by Carlos Sanchez 
M. Longmans, Green, 1931. $2.00 

Flaubert, Gustave. Salammbo. Translated by J. S. 
Chartres. J. M. Dent, 1931. (Everyman’s Library) 

Fox, Genevieve. Mountain Girl. Illustrated by For- 
rest W. Orr. Little, Brown, 1932. $2.00 


Fyleman, Rose. The Strange Adventures of Captain 
Marwhopple. Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $1.50 

Gardner, Caroline. Clever Country: Kentucky Moun- 
tain Trails. Fleming H. Revell, 1931. $1.50 

Hall, Esther Greenacre. The Here-To-Yonder Girl. 
Illustrated by Willard Bronte. Macmillan, 1932. 
$2.00 


Kent, Louise Andrews. Two Children of Tyre. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Tyler. Wolcott. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932 

Le Fevre, Felicite. Little Henry and the Tiger. With 
drawings by Erick Berry. Harper, 1931 

Lent, Henry B. Clear Track Ahead! Illustrated by 
Earle Winslow. Macmillan, 1932. $2.00 

Lie, Haakon. Ekorn. Illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 
A translation from the Norwegian by Claes 
Leonard Hultgren. Laidlaw Brothers, 1931. $2.00 

Moe, Louis (artist). Kylle Kluk. The story of 
youngest chick hero of all Denmark. Story by 
Lois Donaldson. Laidlaw Brothers. $2.00 

Nemcova, Bozena. The Shepherd and the Dragon. 
Fairy tales from the Czech. Translated by 
Eleanor E. Ledbetter. Illustrated by William 
Siegel. McBride, 1930. $2.50 

Neumann, Daisy. Sperli, the Clockmaker. Pictures 
by Edward Thorne Thompson. Macmillan, 1932. 
$2.00 

Nicolay, Helen. The Boy’s Life of Washington. 
Illustrated by W. M. Berger. Century, 1931. 
$2.50 

Norris, Margaret. Heroes and Hazards: Talks with 
the Daredevils of Today. True stories of the 
careers of the men who make our modern world 
safe by their courage. Illustrated with many 
photographs. Macmillan, 1932. $2.00 

Ogden, H. A. George Washington: A Book for 
Young People. Illustrated by the author. Fore- 
word by Harrison H. Dodge. Century, 1903, 
1932. $2.50 
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AMONG THE PUBLISHERS 


Pascal, Blaise. Pascal’s Pensees. Translated by W. 
F. Trotter. J. M. Dent. 1931. (Everyman’s 
Library) 

Patch, Edith M., and Howe, Harrison E. Hunting. 
With pictures by Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Mac- 
Millan, 1932. 80c 

Patch, Edith M. and Howe, Harrison E. Outdoor 
Visits. Pictures by George M. Rickards. Mac- 
millan, 1932. 84¢ 

Ransome, Arthur. Swallowdale. Illustrated by Helene 
Carter. J. B. Lippincott, 1932. $2.00 

Rasmussen, Knud. The Eagle’s Gift: Alaska Eskimo 
Tales. Translated by Isobel Hutchinson. Illus- 
strated by Ernest Hansen. Doubleday, Doran, 
1932 

Richards, Laura E. In My Nursery. Little, Brown, 
1890, 1920. $1.75 

Sewell, Helen. A Head For Happy. Illustrated by 
the author. Macmillan, 1931. $2.50 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Tales from Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
J. M. Dent, 1931. (Everyman’s Library) 

Smith, Bessie White. The Boyhoods of the Presi- 
dents. Illustrated from photographs. Lothrop, 
Lee, and Shepard, 1929. $2.50 
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Stevenson, Burton E. and Stevenson, Elizabeth B. 
compilers). Days and Deeds:. A Book of Verse 
for Children’s Reading and Speaking. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Doubleday, Doran, 
1931. $2.50 


Theisen, W. W. and Leonard, Sterling A. Real Life 
Stories: Open Spaces. [Illustrated by E. A. 
Furman. Macmillan, 1932. 84c. (5th reader) 


U. S. George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
Honor to George Washington and Reading About’ 
George Washington. Pamphlets 1-16 complete. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Pub. by the 
Commission 

U. S. George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
The Music of George Washington’s Time. Edited 
by John Tasker Howard. Pub. by the Commis- 
sion 

U. S. George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
Pageants and Plays Depicting the Life of George 
Washington and his Time. Pub. by the Com- 
mission 

Yap, Weda. Abigail’s Private Reason. With pic- 
tures by the author. Macmillan, 1932. $1.00 
(The Little Library) 


THE NEGRO CHILD AND HIS READING 


(Continued from page 160) 


ography, poetry and plays as well as for 
fiction depicting various aspects of the life of 
the race. There is little suitable material 
available, however, for young readers. THE 
Necro YEAR Book is most useful as are some 
of the brief collective biographies. So far as 
we have been able to find, there are no plays 
and only one elementary history. Perhaps 
some of our boys and girls who are dis- 
appointed now in their search for this ma- 
terial will supply it for the next generation. 

But though some Negro children take out 
cards and read, few are book owners. In a 
check made in a nearby school a year or two 
ago, it was found that though the Jewish 
children in the group claimed from one to a 
“whole shelf full” (dimensions unspecified) 
no Negro child owned more than three books 
and most had none at all. Many more we 


find, by checking lists of leisure time occupa- 
tions, never visit the library and make no 
mention of “reading” on their lists of chosen 
activities. They “go to show,” “walk” by 
which term they probably mean “stand,” and 
the older ones “shoot pool” or.“dance.” Six 
avowed readers out of a possible 100 is far 
too small a percentage to be encouraging. And 
though no check has been made, it is hardly 
probable that, lacking the school library and 
other incentives surrounding the boys and 
girls, many adults feel the urge for books. 
Much remains to be done in the way of co- 
operation between library and community and 
with individuals before any appreciable num- 
ber will crave books and reading as did one 


little boy who came to the desk asking. for 
“The Library Habit.” 


Reviews and Abstracts 


EncLisH For American Hicu Scuoots. By Walter 
Barnes. Rand McNally, 1931. 

Among the recent additions to the textbooks in 
-English for the secondary school, one in particular 
merits the epithet of “new.” ENGLISH FoR AMERICAN 
Hicu Scuoots does not follow conventional patterns 
and it bears faint resemblance to older members of 
the family tree. Uniqueness, however, is not the 
chief claim for our consideration of this volume. 

There are two criteria in instruction which have 
some weight with junior and senior high school 
teachers today. The first of these calls for procedures 
and materials which are essentially progressive. The 
old college text adapted to high school use has 
had its day. If recent research and educational 
philosophy have discovered to us anything more 
psychologically and pedagogically sound than we 
have followed heretofore, we shall appropriate it. In 
the second place, good teachers and good principals 
wish that which is practical. They demand that the 
program work out well in actual life. Throughout 
his book Mr. Barnes has evidenced awareness of both 
these trends. 

Those who have followed the articles which have 
appeared from time to time in THe Review above the 
signature of Walter Barnes are ready for the three- 
fold basis of his book. The first of these principles 
calls language a social activity, a way of group con- 
duct and behavior. The second points out that lan- 
guage is learned in quite the same way that we 
learn other things—a natural response to individual 
desire, augmented by social demands and pressure, 
and facilitated by teacher, text book, and curriculum. 
In the third place the language needs, motives, and 
activities of the American high school pupil should 
be the determining factor in building our language 
curriculum for that level. 

The author has thus proceeded from a very definite, 
logical, and modern basis to select those uses of 
language which are vital parts of the pupil’s experi- 
ence. He presents in Part I a series of “activities” 
such as conversation, story-telling, letter writing, and 
speech making. The material is organized into units 
following a general procedure of: socialization, pro- 
duction, analysis, and practice. 

The immediate language needs and experiences 
of the pupil are kept well to the foreground. The 
propaedeutic function of language training in second- 
ary schools is not deleted however. The need for 
more emphasis upon rhetorical principles with matur- 
ing students and likewise the value of the science of 
language for those continuing longer in school are 


met with Part II of the volume. This is essentially 
a ready reference book, a vade mecum. 

The relative importance of the oral phase of 
English and the value of approaching much of our 
language study from this angle is a significant 
emphasis of this volume. Likewise, the place of 
the English classroom as a “clearing house” for all 
the language problems and needs of the child is a 
happy phrasing of the concept of English as a ser- 
vice subject. 

It may be felt that too much space has been 
devoted to the oral aspects of composition, that the 
needs of lower ability pupils are not sufficiently 
provided for, or that the use of “American” in the 
title has little real point. However, Mr. Barnes dis- 
cusses these problems quite adequately in the pre- 
face. In this section, which presents the author’s 
“Credo,” and in that on “Notes to the Teacher,” 
Mr. Barnes talks with the instructor. The book itself 
is addressed to the pupils. It is designed as a guide 
to the pupil in learning rather than as a text to be 
taught. 

It is refreshing to find in a volume of this type so 
many of the things that progressive educators have 
been discussing and advocating for some time. It is 
a work courageously based upon recent trends in the 
teaching of language. Happy should be the pupil 
who approaches his study of English through the 
inviting avenues this book has layed out. 


—Marquis Shattuck 


Burtpinc A House 1n Swepen. By Marjorie Cautley. 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Macmillan, 1931. 
$1.75 

Sven and Elna and Lilla Syster Greta lived with 
Moder and Fader in the beautiful old city of Stock- 
holm. But when Sven’s leg was broken by an auto- 
mobile, the Osterman’s decided they must move to 
the suburbs where the sisters and brother Sven 
might have a place to play safely. 

They hunted far and wide, but at last there was 
nothing to do but to build a house. And this is not 
hard in Sweden, for during the winters, sections of 
houses are built by the city, and so in the spring, 
people are able to buy the sections, put them to- 
gether, and there! A house! 

It is easy for a young reader to become absorbed 
in the Osterman family’s efforts to find a home in 
the country. We are assured that all the information 
is authentic, and the book is admirably printed and 
illustrated. —D. B. 
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